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ABSTRACT 

The ffiOTiograpli provides a historical perspec^ve on 
the rol^ that liberal arts has played .in preparing individuals for 
careers and examines the role it will have to play if the liberal, 
arts are to remain a i^eailingf ul forn of education* The argujnent has 
four parts. First, it eianines recent definitions of career education 
as ^an education calculated to ask with particular clarity w*hat a 
person's vocational and life purposes are* Second, it examines the 
history of liberal education from the twelfth through the eiglf^penth 
centuries as^ an education also calculated to refine pfeople' 
^ocatibnal^^^^kilLls and shape their^lif e^purposes • Thirffl, it 



deviant ^nineteenth jpentury traditions which argue 
of education from the formation ,of vocational 
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the separation 
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interest of a pursuit of knowledge for ±he sake of kn'Owledge-^Tourth, 
it displays how the older marketplace version of liberal education 
also persisted through the nineteenth century up to today and how 
effective moderii versions of this sort of education have emerge^d 
which enphasice that a liberal arts education must be o^elPto the 
real worl^i. It concludes that the new career education and a reformed ^ 
liberal arts study can and- must support one another^ (Author) 
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PREFACE 

This paper, one of a series of monographs being issued bv the Office of 
Career Education, is v^ritien primarily for those vTOrking in career education. 
partiLularK tho^ who have an interest in the relationship of career education 
to the liberal arts. 

The purpose of this monograph is tu provide an historical perspective to the 
role liberal arXs has pla>ed m preparing individuals for careers, and to examine 
the role it will have to pla> if the liberal arts are to remain a meaningful and 
useful education. . 

The question of the reiationsKip between career education and liberalapU' 
education has often been raised, in some cases, the traditions^^eral 
education have beeq seen as incompatible with the empiia^ of career 
education This essav ar|ues thai the tradition of the litj^ral arts is compatible 
with the goals of career education and that some new forms of liberal 
education which arc developing have much m common wnth more rcjgent 
formulations of the goals of the career education program 

The argument has four parts. ^ • 

First. It examines recent dcTirutions of career education 
as an education calculated to ask with particular clarity 
what a person's vocational and hf^ purposes are: 

Second, it examines the history of liberal education 
from the twelfth through the eighteenth centuries as an 
education also calculated to refine people's vocational 
skills and shape their life purposes. 

Third, it examines deviant nineteenth century tradi- 
tions which argue for the separation of education from 
the formation of vocational or life purposes ih the 
interest of a pursuit of "knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge". 

Fourth, It displays how the older marketplace version 
of liberaLetlucation also persisted through the nine- 
teenth ca[^tury up to today and ho'w effective modern 
versions of this sort of education have'emerged which 
emphasize that a liberal arts education must be open to 
^ 'the real world, respectful of the pluralistic cultural , 
^ history of the country and of the mode of the culture . / 
' « which it serves, dedicated to inviting the student to 
defme his life purposes and career purposes in relation 
to his group, -and conducted in a sufficiently small ^ 
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Iroup so that a full sense of participation in. and *" 
ownership of. the educational process is felt 

^..,Jhe recommendation is simple Recent chan ges in th e niodg. o f liberal 



-fmuamn are consonant with recent proposal, for change m the^ani^ation 
o! the c<.*timon schools Snd of industn-', changes which are designed to make 
each ot these more effective agc'nts of care^;^ education. It follows then tha^ the 
new caVeer education. and a reforrtied libetal arts study can support each other 
and must do so Career education can coninbute its concern for making 
education ask the question "What am 1 lorV '-What is ray-jeij^"' n can 
contribute its exphcit knowledge of new management modes and ne^i^ijSys^f 
budding institution, to bridge the distance between the marketplace and thw" 
classroom window The liberal arts can contribute their experience of long 
standing in relating theory and practice and the experience and skill which they 
have recently picked up while developing units to bridge precisely the same 
distance which career education is supposed to bridge. The-cluster coUege. th^ 
, field work center, tKe "without walls" university, the contracted in-community 
I practicum for looking at the practical implications and limitations of a 
' theoretical formulation ■ • 
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One should nut have tu write a statement abuut the relationship between 
the hberal arts and education tor a career Most Americans who think of 
themselves as having careers- "career diplomats/' ''career bureaucrats," ''career 
women/' **career poets** - think of then\selves as free women and men, 
educated in a hberitl fashion. Career education is supposed to prepare people 
(or work in the, sense of ''liters work" to assist women and men to become 
complete unalieruted persons having a purpose (or living and acting. It may be 
argued that education which prepares people to be purposive individuals and 
pan of a purposive society is the only kind of education that social groups can 
sustain with any intensit> of economic or spmtual support. We may have had 
plenty of education for stupidity, m Jules Henry's phrase, and- plenty of 
education for alienation, in Kenneth Kenruston's. But that is not what we pay 
tor We pay toj an education which will make us free and endow us with 
purposiveness. 

Career education, for one reason or another, partly because of the 
circumstances in which'ii was first proposed, has come under attack as diffuse, 
anti-protessional. anti-iniellectual, and anti-humanist'ic/ These charges may be 
true of some of the forms of career education defined m some of the state or 
local school distncts or defined by the producers of career education materials. 
In this essay, 1 do not wish to speak to aii of those "torms. only to the 
statement about Career Education contained m James O'Toole's Work in 
Amenta, that contained in James Coleman's (and others') Youth in Transition, 
and those contained m the present U.S. Office of Education definition, and in 
the present Federal legislation authonzmg career education.^ As 1 understand 
the Career Education described by these definitions, it is an effort, 

• To ask people, through education, to conceptualize 
their lives in terms of some extended or long«term 
meaning fulfilled in service to others; 

• To move both education and the world of work 
toward more decentralized and ^democratic' or 
'participatory' modes of making decisions^ setting 
goals, and assessing what has been done in an 
institutional context so as to reduce the elements of 
coe&cion and alienation. 

• To^develop^ meaningful relationships between the 
village square and the academic groves-developing a 

y whole senes.of structures for bringing together the 
S worlds of work, education, childreafing, and culture 

which would involve universities without walls, - 
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learning networks, work-study situations in which 
\ theory' IS used to transform the work situation, and 

\ so forth. 

~ Career education is thus a program tu create a new sense oi-fatpf^ (tyr- 
jndividual lives, to create a new sense of democratic responsibility and 
$elf-fulfiUment in uur overl>-mecham^ed, bureaucratued central work and 
study institutions, and. at the community level, to recreate the sense of 
pa^icip^tiun, consonance^ and collegialit> among the institutions of a 
^c^mmumt>, particulariy — aHK*§- those- which reach into, and out from 

• education.^ 

I 

i \, 

I A name, a misused conceptio n, a dcfinit tg?! can destroy a program. But on 
the other hand, names can give a program its sense of integrity and mission. 
The recent, most vigorous sponsors of the career education, bill \Nere Senator 
Ha^haw^y and Representative Quie, hardly repressive figures. The persons who 
h^ve contributed in a major way to the ideology of Career Education include 
persons whose work could hardly be considered products of racism, secular 
puntanism, oi hatred for youth ^ such persons as James Coleman, James 
0]Toole, and Tom Green. U will not do to argue that, if some springs of a 
prjogram are polluted, therefore no useful waters can flow from it. I wish in this 
es^y to argue that the history of the liberal arts in the Western world pnor to 
the nineteenth' century is the history of a movement designed to make men 
more purposive in their service to others ^nd rriore creative m using theory or 
research to transform work and that what is needed now is (I) a recapturing of 
the old vision, and (2) a rejection of its anti-democratic bias as well as of the 
apparent elitist or classist bia'ses of some early forms of career education. If 
these two things are done -and they are in the process of being done-we may 
well be able to use the new emphasis on bnnging together the school and the 
jnarkelplace to make both more decent places^ I wph to treat first of the 
history of liberal education in this connection and then of its fiiture. 

I 



The original medieval conception of the liberal arts gave.nse to the twelfth 
cei\tury schools and the thirteenth century universities. The technical 
distinction bejween the liberal arts and the practical arts as it was set forth in 
Roman times, was not a parti< nlarly mearurigful distinction to the masters of 
the twelfth century in that the conditions of freedom and of ''slavery" had 
changed radically by the thirteenth century. However, some knowledge of the 
classical background js necessary to an understanding of the later shifts, llie 
bberal arts, according to those who thought about them in Clascal times, were 
the arts which belonged to a free man, responsible and capable of determining 
his own direction, whereas the technical arts were tj^ose of a slave who had to 

. ' ■ 2- ;/ 
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be guided as to purpose and could learn only the tricks of the (rade.^'The 
difference la> in the degree of responsibilit> which one could take for one's 
own labor. For mpst classical thinkers, the stud> of th& liberal arts was never 
divorced from work and general civic activity.^ Aristotle develops another 
conception much 'admired in The nineteenth centur> of the free man, the man 
given over to eudaemonia -ihe intellectual c^^ntempl^tion of "leisure which 
looks, on the nat-ure of things" examining them fur what the> are as aparJ, from. 
an> CIVIC appropriation.*^ Traged>, in Aristotle's world, is designed to ap^al to 
eudaemonistic man. Aristotle's picture of the leisure, or the free, c]^ as given 
,over to eudaemonia is at variance with Plato's * tougher picture of the 
contemplative as a man^who looks on the image of justice and is also the ruler 
of the ideal i:jCpublic.* It is from Plato that Cicero develops hjs somewhat 
similar Roman republican vision of the educated man as contemplative and 
niler simultaneously. In Cicero's Republic (model^id on Plato's but set in 
history), the dream of Scipio is used as a vehicle |br telling Scipio how to rule 
the commonwealth of Rome and how to sery/j the common profit of the 
people there. And Scipio^s conception^of the jistifiction between the liberal / 
and the practical foreshadows the medieval conception. Chaucer paraphrase 
Ciccio's conception nicely • ' / 

Thanne preyede hym Scipion to telle hym al 
The wey to come into that hevene blisse. 
And he seyde, "Know thyself first'i^nrnortal, 
Aiuj look ay besyly thow werche ahd wysse • 
* , To commune profit, and thow shall not mysse 
To comen swiftly to that place deere 
That ful of blysse is and of souies cleere.^ 

Cicero's own mandate, put in the mouth of Scipio the Elder, is clearer as to 
the consequences of right contemplation* 

Nothmg that occurs on earth, indeed, ;s mor-e 
gratifying^ to that supreme God'who rules the 
whole universe than the establishment of associations 
and federations of men bound together by precepts 
of justice which are called commonwealths.^ ° 

^ Ihdeed, Cicero is not far from setting forth the paradigm for the "liberal 
arts** in the middle ages. Thfe development of the conception of liberal 
education as we know it comes from the twelfth century growth un/ier the 
auspices^f Christian secular cle/gy in Paris and environs and, to some degree, 
in the English mid-country, of those grammar schools which foreshadowed the 
development of the University of Pans and Oxford and Cambridge.* * The 
most helpful introduction . to ^ those schools were written by schoolmen 
themselves: Hugo St. Victor, his Didascalion, and John of Salisbury, his 
Metalogjcon,^^ Whereas many things went into the resurrection of humanistic 

3 t ' 
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siudres^t the schooU of the twelfth century, it is clear that a primary impetus 
lur tlWir growth was the hope that. b> studying more deeply in the subjects of 
the/(rivuim and quadrivuim. men would learn how better to explain the Bible 
so/as to live, in, a collective ^ense. more purposetull> charitable lives. The 
rev ival of e x cge st^s-was connected to an effort to create a cadre of priests and 
, * Biblical cxegetes who could i>erve the parishes more effectivefy. The three 
verbal subjects in the invium {rhetoric, grammar, and logic) were studied as 
means to understand the verbal surfaces of the scriptural texts (and afso' 
classical text?), the four^bcientific subjects of the quadrivium (music, geometry, 
arithmetic, and astronom) were taugitt to impart an understanding of the 
nature 6{ thmgs ^ that the 5criptufes^.oelijr,, arid ^xperi€nces.j^\}mhjiepended 
on seemgmanirfg lnirungs wKuld be understood''* ^;5iU(i^nts who studfe-d at; 
the schools of Pans dnd mi'd-cOuntry England were '<^f(en no\ "career- scholars.!'* 
They were men who were m 'search of a purpose and a place A place at the 
secular or ecclesiastical courts, m the diplomatic or legal corps. Their period m^^ 
-school was not unrelated to a pi^posive and a vocational emphasis.* 



Indeed, "the whole discipline of the hberal arts m the twelfi^entury was 
directed toward the discovery of purpose m Life. Hugo of S;>^;^t or speaks of 
the quadrivium and tu'v^tim as designed to help people understand the vvords of 
t^xts anrillfe' thmgs of nature m a Way wkich leads^he double love of God 
and mM^bor, the guiding purposes of man's ex^^ce.*^ Whether such goals 
^>fe always kept m mmd or not is not entij^plear, but it is clear that men 
who studied and ponde^red and argudd ami^a^e their lives or a good portion of 
their lives to books in the twelfHi cenmry did see themselves as findmg new. 
meaning for those lives Tins n^mf)/}r(iy have.,been, in the case of an Abelard 
an ascetic gleaning ver> remote fMn the meanings which most modern men- 
are likely to fmd as a co'r^^ue^^^ or any other study. 

' Thr^ugjv^te senses as if through certain windows 
there is/ornx/d an entrance }t\{o the soul for vices. The 
capitijl'and/tronghold and fortress of the mind cannot • 
\ be seized/unless the hostile army passes throug|i its 
! gilies. ii anyone is delighted by the circus, by! the 
^ contest of athletes, by the gestures of actors, by^the 
beauty of women, by the splendor of gems, or of 
clpthe^, or of other similar things, the liberty of the 
. ' i\xind IS cjiptured through ihe^mdows of the eyes, and 
^ '/he prophetic saying is fulfilled. "Death is come up 
^ through our windows" (Jer 9 21], Thus when battle . ' 

wedges of the passions enter into the fortress of our 
mmds through these portals, where is the mind's 
liberty'* its tortiiude'^ its thought of God'^ Especially < 
-when the sense of touch pictures^ for itself pist 
pleasures, and through memory forces the mind in a 
cerlam'way to suffer them and in a way to experience 
them, what does the mmd not actually pe^rform? 

vr . 4 



Moved by these reasons many philosophers have 
relinquished the crowdS::Of the.cities 



Tlie Pylhagoceans, declining this kind of resort, 

- ' • used 4o hve in sohtary and deserted places. Even Plato 

himsejf. akhough he may have been a wealthy man 
whoso couch Diogenes used to trample down^ with 
, .muddy teet, m order that he might devote lumself to . 
^hilosopiiy chose for his Academy a villa remote from ^ 
the city that was not only wasteland but unhealthy as ■ , 

.:. i.V^lk SQ that/^W fojce of jibidp^ inight be broken/' ^ ^ 
" through the care and anxiety oC diseases,, and so thai ' w , 
' ^ ' his diciples might fmd no othe/ pleasures except* in • 
those thing? they learilied.* ^ . , 

■ > - ' • ' . / ^ 

Abeiard seems to propose a purel> "removed'^/onception'of intellectual 
Itfe. But given the twelfth century's conception ol the function of the liberal 
arts, as practical and pufposive, it is not altogether^urprisjng that even an 
Abeiard, one of the great teachprs of the twelfth centur>' and one of its great 
contemplatives, developed \he orderly praxis of a model society, the convent 
of the Paraclete wh^re through the liturgical and work routine designed by 
Kini, the Paraclete n^uns carried into worship, action and work, his vision of an 
ascetic society * ^ - . . / 



' Generally theoretical studies /In the liberal arts of the twelfth century 
schools were fitted to giving opt a sense of religious-philosophic purpose for 
hfe and potent m givi^ig one some of the skills ftecessary for action in the upper 
reacihes of the ecclesiastical or civil courts, they were also important tools ip 
the shading of the, tasks of the,;ptactic^l Or vocatiQnal artist. Otto vOn ^imson 
has, shown how the Gothic cathedrals of the late fwelfth.and early tliirteenth 
centuries, from the Abbey at St, Denis to the Cathedral at Chartres, were 
informed, in their architectural design and workmanship, by a sense of 
nMmerology^ proportion, and .harmony developed by quadrivium studies, and 
by th^ir metaphysics of light. He has also shown h0\y much of the architectural 
adornment of the medieval cathedral grew'out of trivium studies of the Biblical 
iconography and symbolism.** The great cathedrals of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries 'were not simply a product of art for the sake of art: they 
were an eidolon through which the civilization mediated its own sense of what 
it was and. what was its purpose for being, an artifact in which the iritellectual^ 
>he teclinician, and the clencal politician collaborated and in which their roles 
overlapped. 



/ 



The practical functions for the IjbeTal arts study did not change radically 
with the rise of the university in ^the thirteenth century. Anyone who has 
stqured the bibliography of Oxford scholars covering the thirteenth through 
the early sixteenth centuries done 6y A. B. Emden will discover how closely 
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• the 'Miberal artsV curriculum pi t'>e medieval universitv was.ittached to specific 
vocations The vocations of bureaucrat, clerk of the Jouit.f>arish priest, parisli 
clerk, barrister.' lawye.r, diplomalit courier, ai/d diplomat The medieval 
university -libe'raj ari->- program was a career edtf^ation program which 
ptcmded people with the basic^ skills necesrsa^rto a whale range 'Ot legal, 
quasi-legal, and ecclesiastical vocations requiring literacv ni Latin, a capauty to^ 
do a careful exegesis and applicatmn of one^ another kind of text. 
' sophistication ip logical analysis and argument, and a range ul formal.iratorical 
and disputational skills It is difficuU.to t?^ce exactly when these so-called 
"art$.oT thi? free majji" cume be deejned important t^ leaders he, civil 
courts as well. It is clear that hy the late'foi^rieenth ccntu^y' uith'the cou'rts Of ' 
Charles. V: of^ France and Richard 11 >of Lngland. tl^e^CLuIar prince an^ his 
bureaucracy >ere also expected to know tlv lib<fr^i aft^ to cahv'on their 
1)usiness-and riotsimply to depei^d on clerks -V . ' ^ 

. ^ ^ / • , " ' 

A«'the history^of Western education j)f<^gressos iheicuie'fcw radfcal change^ ^ 
in ihe basic jiiedieval ideology with' respec! to Iiberul education. In tl^e ' 
sixtee>ith century, there is something of a figlit^witd respe<;l to the^ndlusion of 
the mathematical subjects basic to sixteenth and seyenteeiuh^ca^mlry ^cieirte ^ 
.on (fic groumls both,^>f the i^uperior theofeucal vo»tent oF the new inforiuation 
and Its possible p\aciical jppiica^^on. There is acontinuing debate with respect 
to the uses of rheioric-in relation to grammar and dialectic^whethei grammar ; 
ought to be placed rn the grammar school or in the university arid whether it 
ought to be placed in either place primarily for its theo/etical. scholarly 
content or for its practical value in assisting people- in the writing of lett<jrs qnd 
tiie ^performing of routine ciyic responsibihiie^:' ' There is the Ranustic debate 
about rhet6ric as the search for persuasive truth 0]\{he search dmply for 
persuasive capacity-a debate/very germane to our tim'qs.^^ But all of these • 
vverq debates as to the form of the practical uses of liberal education, not as to - 
.whether it was a praeytal. career-oriented pursuit. 



In more recent times thq,, anciexit^moclern 'debate at the end of the' 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth century, wheth^r'the , 

^ "ancient" (classic^^l) 9r ''modern" (Renaissance and post-RenaiSsance scientific 
and vernacular]^ Subjects in the liberal Curriculurti were valuable, did not change ' 
the prevailing sense that liberal studies^ were to inform tire wisdom, 
purposefulnes§, -and practical ^nse of the career nian, Swiffs Munodi.^the 
fictional representative of the-'aiicients, is a learned practical farmer with a 
strong sense of carper, Sprat, on the othej, hand, said that the moderns would , 
produce Bacon^s-^'New Atlantis" What was m dispute was whether certain 
empirical studies and cpi-tain remterpreiaj^ions of the phy Mcal world developed 
by the modem physical sci<Mitisls'ought to' be fiicluded m the curriculum to 

; rt^aximize its pracfical usefulness. Neither $idt> in the ancieut-modern contro- 
versy took the. view that the function of the liberal disciplines was learning for 
the sake of learmng. Jhe function ^of the new discipliims was- purposive and - 
practical The 'advocates of tlve Royal Society's positu^ sp^k-of '%e 




pruuu)tion of ubclul knowledge." or "usclul atti*" (Bacron lyhioio Ihepi had' 
spulycn m the ijinc vein). The early Roy^^ Suuetv uicmber^* tetters to flie kind 
jhJ to the various patTvnb stress 'the irserul )ob-relat^^^l jciyitenr latpi)^ In the * 
theoretKd! invest igatAyis which were'dbjjut tf) be i^ur.sued The si Hole (3c sign of 
the7HRo> ul Soti^~.vvd:> tFirow n» llp^dgdinsl , Ste., background, of ^fie new 
purposctulness whiwh !he n.fHoi] 'lo'peJ ^su>(i]d tKV*K>() undei^'harlcs ll-as 
^pai( ot tiic n^val .MeiTt^encv.'iUui.the dawning ul anew pccutiarl> B^i'lislr-stj/le 
inonarch\ \ , . ' ^ • , / *^ 

Obviotislv The sevciiteenlh aiidgigh'tecnrh <.en'luries also^ saw tlio Jirv/wtliof 

flk' unlversii> *"geQtle|ua:i." <hc antiquariaiK llie onivclsit^^ "grand tgEuHsj"*- 

♦eflcte pnd ' dL\ad.enl. produciy*of ages of we;ti\h 4tnd*\^f wealthv classes for 

V^holn learning \^asa dec*orali^on Jolin CICland's.Ut'Vf^my/(2/i 0,v/<^n/'6j:7/(>>/jr 

Suggests ,tjial liberal hi^itr b^duvatton foi, the cTglitcen^f ccn.lu?v •gentleman 

cO)(j!d smell more "/ the b»,>udojr ^uji the >ttid> ^nd i^ould f)u pre uV largely 

dJ\'orced fronij^J^f sens^.^of ^arrter, vocation, or Jife's work, and- Kenne*tlg^ 

Charlton^ reniat';^j^?>w the"''granj^A)ur" losf the pracli(farfunt.ti^ns wfiiclv , 

earlierfcriodsluaTattnbutld to>? ■ ^ ' i. ^ h 

; . , "Vf" / — ^ ? 

, ' ■ \V1iereas Uie'J;hiGf ^urpxi^ ef^he. Grand Tour. [lit^^ ^ -^ 

^ ■ eigh t^epth cen'Utry I was 6ulturaK thi^ was not the case ■ \ / # 

■ ' ^ m its nascent* years in the si)$tee^th^ind seventeenth ^ ,M 

^ centuries Then the aim was strictly^'useful" «and * ^, 

■ ''practical'^ to gain practical experience of other ' \ 

- countrtes^of foreign people, of ihcir languages^ dnd o/ 

the terraill^and resources of these countries, all of v 

■» 

^ " ' which. would be usetul m a future 'diplomatic or 
• ^ political career 

, At the same time as the LaUn language was ^.eaQfng to bcthe vernacular for 
ecclesiastical* diplomatic^, legal and. learned di&cussiun» Latmists*Uegan to argue 
for Latin js '*a mental discipline'* indepei^dent of civic usefulness* when the 
trivium-Ljuadrivium .learning of the ojd schools lost its clear civic functions, ilt 
too became ''useful as a diseipline.** tIius. Charles W. Lliot, in his groat 'lartrcle, 
* What is a Liberal Education," ( ] &84) could, looking backward, argue that the 
**niental fdisciphne'* developed by a study of Luclid and Archimedes could in 
W way be replaced by modern ''analytic mathematics '* (i.e.. aJgefcrrayanalytical 
geometry, calculus, quaternia^j) which miglit be morc'practical bu/less useful 
, for menjal training.^ ^ ' . 

Simultaneous with the eighleenth ^ind earl)i nineteenth^ntui'y develop- 
ment <)f a range of conceptions of education divorced fronyvocation and fruf^n 
life purpose come the gradual .dissolution of the old world of villages, snS^l 
group organizations, gtiilds'^and corporations desciibed/l^ Jan Vaji den^erg*s 
Changing Satnrc of I^an, ^ world dvhitlf did not ch^rxse radically in rurat^areas 
between tlie fourteenth and* eighteenth centuries^ .The. new wotldf w^s a 



N^orld ol mobiiepopuLtionb Lu'op. Atruj Asia J A:i:.Ti^d^«d betuoen 
them! gl rt-utmi/ei jnJ aJjcnated v^. -k .-t"ii,^„vc ^.. ^ j-ni^ mdusin - and 
equalh massive jnd alienating ncighbor^.M^:. It u.^rld/uhich had 

^<?e'mingJ\ -ex j^de the > id v>>nimundi nwhs .j\k ard <.\ J,, .jjsii^^i whuh had 
viaimed ddi\me ^jn^ti-.T j u.T:J,x?eK:n2 j v^^iilir^ Tdc- - >pi^ed M^&e n*u>e$ 
or Reason jjid Fxpcnence It Udi. j uond uhere indi^id isti. '•.dreeX" uere 
possible -with St\ the go-.j ^rd bad \h^\ irrpl.cN 
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The nmcieeMh cen^ur\ thci. ujter^ned T: n: V«>i:j the world oi 
Fielding and Ausnn^to* the uorld of Dukcn^ is tv t^ j world where 

.cducaih^n and liberJ e^iucati .n have di:;c:eni purpow- in -ohiior i^oih to |oOs 
and life-purpos<^ The ^^;d \(^,d!i<.rM»ncnjed "liberal a::N o: ihc anaen regwie 
^ had lost both their idiopHand ^unctions Thie F-.-nch R.'voiunon required that 
the educated dileiianu^r^ of the n asi,.; Jai^-,^ jf a v^^s to surMvc, become 
a deeper thi^g be given serious ju>iin^dih>ns Cie^rK ihe torch had passed 
Irom the un vLTsiix to those conivrs outside the uni\eiMt\ wheri- science the 
eighteenth and earK nmeteenth .entu'-io had had itspnnar} development and 
from the pett> school to the trade s^^hools whoy: favtorie^ prepared > oung men 
and women tor the mo'hs^lcd manuaJ ei^T;^ses NVTicreas the F^remch 
Re\olution had created the theory ^ a V^L, s^hoohng whidh is iW. 
universal, compulsorv. and utihtanan-veTrallowihg full scope for the develop.. 
ment of -'hurayi undcrstanrdmg without anv need of supernatural revela^ 
tion lis great destructive work was to uproot the Latin-ba^ed ms|itutions^ 
ofthe'old order and their v9n^ep{ion of "human learning and its greaf.feal jife 
achievement was loestabhsh thie centers of pragmatic studv called "inltitutes " ' 

In the En^ish speaking w^e^rld, no French Re^Vluiion and no Napoleon 
^^^^^Med the basic structure ^»f ifistitutions. but the oji^ vocational order allblsa 
the old aristocratic order were as sureK thmes o*ftie past, m impulse if not m 
behavior Bcntham's education^papers and his Universit> College are the 
dividing pl^ce m England, betokemng the nse of otilitananibm m education 
The new ord^f w^as^er to be a higher dilettanti^, a defending of universir> 
study as ever\ where concerned with mental discipline *a^ separated from 
^ contingencies, or H wSTT^be an order which made universitv 'iiberal studies 



sen'ants of indusir\. of aTTwrlcien tific vocation, arid of the new applied 
policy -studies such»asV'conomics. 

# New^nan and Mill spoke for the first conception Vewman couid both point 
/oat that eighteenth and earlv nineteenth uintur> scientific advances had -not 
been made m the "liberal arts'' (inrversities and also argue ^for a university 
centered ir\ libeiai education defined as "knowM^ \\hi^h stanik on its own 
pretensions, which is independent of sequel, expects no'ciimplement, refuses to 




be in^^'rmeti hy J^N;^nd.''^^ absorbed miu dn\ an who was at the 

other yrJ >t the r^olr,^ jK^p^Maim rr^m Newni^ argued in his inaugural 
addK^i Rev'- ' ' ^ Si ^nd^8;^:^ lor j uni^eisit\ which did nut 'Tu men for 

" ^ rn • 'r^i I li I II ' I 1 ■: , — ^jnr 'i ityiMifii^' • * niakmg them "jl^ilk-d lawyers and 
ph'.bKian'i *>? i'Xigincers * '^at^^Tfter ^jpabie and cultured huiTun hemgs "■'^ 
On the ' "thv" ^MPd T H fiu\Ic\ who had a p»>sition similar to MiH\ ai 

^Aherdevn lr.\ervif* crrphasi/^J the importance of contingent learning 
cultnath'n and pla^^d t,JuvaT'or at the heart of t^c ^^lenntk industrial, and 
vonimunt) b.uldir-i: .nt'.'rrisv' 

One can observe the dialcwiiv between the uiiliiarians and ih? purists in 
I ngjand nieiaphnricalK rcpreNcnted ip ^he tension between Dickens' Gradgrind 
( th<; utilitarian educator !ea?ured in Hard Times) and his Slean. . of Slearv's 
Cuvus. also an edUvJtor working wiih the pure materials of the imagination 
The dispute als*» gjxj to Hastings Rashdall's great nineteenth ceniun. 
histon of the medie\aJ um\ersit> which drastKalh undercut the puiisi's 
position in pointing out "that vvhai V'lcionans understood b> culture was 
unappreciated bv the irodiexal intellect and that the medieval uni\ersiiie?were 
eventualU concerned with pr^>lessionaI training for life's work "^^ 

in ATTJcnca. the ^amc issues were joined between the Jeremiah Day and the 
Charles Eliot t>pes. T>f<ihe one hand, and the George E Howard t\pes, the 
proponents of the Mouiil ATTTwd^he Drexel Insntu^con the oiher Howard, 
m 18K1, IS ver> clear avt^^ut what the?taT?~^Hvei5jU^ and the state school are 
for 

The common >chool a^a political initiiution is ahead) ihoruughl) affiliated 
with other members ^ the social bod> h no longer sustains mereh a 
relation to the social organism, it has become a part of it It is a lownship in 
miniature, whoy: meeting \ otes taxe*; and makes b\ -law s as naturally as docs 
the town meeiing itself " 

* The secularization ot higher education has been a matter of much slower 
growth, and the causes are not far to seek. In method, organism, and 
. , sometimci m spiru, ihe foundations of the colonial era were reproductions 
^ ot Cambndge or Oxford colleges The principal defetts of the English 
system were perpetuated The English universities were modeled directly 
upon the Lniversitv uf Pans, and therefore were dominated by monaslK^J^ 
traditions They were state institutions placed in subordination to a church 
estai^ishmen t Most of the early American colleges were intended practi- 
^allv^lo be the^ >ame In fact, if not always m Theoi;;y. they represented the ^ 
union of church and s'late. They were created pnmanly to provide a learned 
fninislr>\ and next for the general public good DiMnity. malhcmatics. and 
the dead languages- the pnncipal elements of the traditional "classK** 
.course, until a few years since the t)nly htmi>rab*e part ofrour curriculum- 
were the'chief subject study . 
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A scconil and more important step was taken m 1862 Bv the Morrill Act 
of that year one of ihe noblest monuments of American statesmanship, 
-^r\ State is given thirty thousand aaes of larW "in pla^e or its 
equivalent m "scrip," for each oi us Senators and Representatives m 
Congress, for the purpose of endowing at least one college, where' the 
leading objed shall be. -without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactic^., to lea^h such branches of learmng as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. m order tu promote the 
liberal and practical education of the .industrial classes in the several pursuits 
2nd^^pK)fessum Here the central thought is^tilit) , to do something. 

-fcJTsociety which the existing colleges are not doing In his own words, the 
fundamental idea of Senator Morrill assist '^those much needing 

higher eduicaiion for the world's busing^§,^^iiti 

One important element of a real univeTrsitv is inherent m the very nature 
of a university supported by the State, slie must, when fully developed, aim 
at the una^ersitas of knowledge, for her curnculura must satisfy the 
demands of a complex and progressive society, whose creature she is First 
of all, a helping hand must be extended to the industries. Tlie natural and 
physical sciences hold, and must continue to hold, a very high place m the 
academic hfe. Costly laboratories filled with expensive appliances are 
rapidly appearing These challenge public appreciation, and money therefore 
IS freely supplied Nor are studies sometimes regarded as less practical 
neglected Classical and modern philology have found a congenial home m 
the West Sanskrit has gained .jealous votanes'beyond the Missouri, There, 
also, a lal^oratory 'of psycho-physics has just been erected by a disciple of 
Wundt Collejees'bf nwdicme and law are likewise coming jn response to 
popular demand/ For in few things is the State more deeply concerned than 
m the growth of medical science, and in an age of social revolution, when 
every part of our legal and constitutional system is being probed to the 
bottom when legislation is resorted to more and more as a heal-all for every - 
public iJI. real or imaginary . the State surely has urgent need of an«ducated 
bar as a safeguard to herself 
c> 

But m no way does the state university discharge per public trust more 
faithfutiy than in the^study of those questions which directly concern the 
life and structure of" our social organization. Administration, finance. 
constituUiingjn history . constiti^onal law. comparali\e politics, railroad 
problems, corporations, forestry, chanties, statistics, political economy-a 
crowd of topics, many of which, a few years ago, were unheard of m the 
schools, are being subjected to scientific Uxjatm^nt Unless I greatly 
^Thisapprehend ihe nature of die cnsis which our nation has reached, it is m 
the absolute necessity of providing the means of instruction m these 
bratvches that we may find a very strong, if not unanswerable, argument m 
favor of the public support of higher education. Henceforth me Stale must 
concern herscif with the economics of government and with ihc^atHol 
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of the social i^rgdniMii Tlic fact is that in the science of administration, 
municipal, stute. or ventral* we are a^ a JOj^H^n notonouslv ignorant 
Beguiled b> the abundance of uur resourcei>. v\e have allowed ourselves to 
becuine awkward and Wi.stetul in nearlv ever> department But the growing 
discontent and miser> i)t the people admtjnish us that the time for reform 
has come Hereafter taxation and finance, the tariff and corporations, labor 
and capital, social CMb and the civil service, must absorb the attention of 
statesmen How. all ^hese things are prec^K the problems wtiich can be 
solved successful!) unl\ b> specialists Surely the outlook is full of promise 
1 do not believe ihai in the end the ideal of culture wiD be lowered b> a too 
fierce utihtarianisin True, a new standard of culture ma> be established, 
ime which shall adiusi itself from generation to generation, ^^i^eording to the 
vOiKcptions ot an advancing civilisation and a new definition of culture 
may be construcUd one which sliail embrace the industries and the 
mechanic arts."^** , • 

The new university 'is to be secular, the :>ervant of industry and the State. l\ 
is to prepar<: people fn {he vocations and professions. It is to lead in the 
democrati/arion .»h^Mjcjeiv><and the production of af fluence It is to be liberal 
m Us concern to provide people wnh theoretical and scientific perspectives for 
handling day-tt»-<ia> tnduslnal actrv'ities and secular m its forrnation of human 
values-drawing as inspiration from no single sectarian forms. The new 
univerMty is to be large. Germamc and specialized. Howard's view^has 
prevailed m \menca One would wager that well over fifty per cent of 
America's youth who enter higher education attend institutions like those 
which Howard envisaged. 

Howard's 1881 vi«w of what- the universities and common schopls were to 
be made sense to those who ruled American education as long as there was a 
widespread belief* 

• That what mdustr\ and government were doing for Amenca was benign, 
a not uncommon assumption during ^the penod **when the'We^l was 
Won.'' 

• That the university as a secular institution served a variety of cornmu- 
nities which did have roots^ assisting all in a neutral Symlnetrical way. 

• That the life purposes of people were formed by their own rehgious 
communities or by some common consensus- based ^sense of j^tional 
morality- m Howard's vision a morality free of class spirit, filled with a 
sense of social duty, honest, truthful, manly, sincere, conscientious and 
concerned to try all things at the bar of "teaching by investigation ** 

Such a vision of the university is essentially what Amenca has had as its, 
"career education-liberal arts universjty'Mor the last c^fl^tr^. The scht>oIs have 
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' emulated the universities, particularly the tumpreheriMve hiah sthuuls The 
vision has served well some segments of the*so<.ietv-thuie descnbe4*^ib 
beginning of this section it cannot serve entirely adequatelv in a new 

Now large segments of our populace do not accept on l<rfth~ cannot so 
believe- that the intentions of industr> and guvernmeiuxlfe benign, that the 
university or the common schools have served all w t^fnniunitie& equali> Few 
would argue that "life purpose" can safelv be left out of education because it iT" 
adequately handled by religion And almost no one would sav that there is a 
melting pot common morahty ,assented to b> all decent cultures and people in 
the country. • ^ 

The school and higher education have ceased tu be the servant-s of society 
and become its ends-its primary social mstitution^N. having a budget larger thaR 
the military, monster-mothers in which the citizen can be eggcrated and 
protected from socially *'ful| participation" as much as he is exposed to it, in^ 
which large numbers of youth can be kept from finding responsibility or work 
and In which they may be defended, by a questioning mode, from ever making 
thjPe leaps which are required for finding a purpose 



The new "liberal arts career education" university or commori school, if it is 
to amount to any thing, will have to have a new ethos and purpose and will 
have to show several things 

• it wfll have to show thai the 4)rocesses of industry and government are 
sufficiently open, sufficiently participatory and concerned for citizen- 
worker interest, to earn a confidence which will inspire some faith in 
education related to each. Education related to industry and government, 
whether career education or any other sort of education, must, on the 
^ other hand, emphasize the critical as well as the'acculturational functions 
of edijj^tion sufTicie/itiy to insure "full participation'' to young and 
ad&lt citizens on grounds other than^vicjimization. In connection with 
understanding modern bus}^D$s..this woufd. at the least, mean education 
in such matters as the nature and structure of modern capitalism', 
alternative m^es 6f,organizing work and workspaces, the nature of the 
^ stock market, of modern power structures, of legal rights and constraint^ 
on modern labor. It would include education in the relationships between 
work, education, and play (expressive activity) and in the charactenstics - 
of pre-in dust rial, and industrial and post-industrial s(^ieties in each of 
these areas. It would bring people into a living relaUonship with the 
history of labor unions and other agencies designed to secure a 
participatory voice for labor, including education in^ch matters as labor 
law anH-the expressive culture of the labor movement. It would talk 
about how licensing ^nd placement process work. Similar thmgS might 
be said about the governmental processek^ 
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• It will have to sliow that the unisersit> and the common schools can 
respond beiter-in a more neutral ^he uonbtituent interest groups 
to which the\ relate The> should bc^^^ to do this along hnes set forth, 
witlw^spewt to te^mg. bv Justico. Douglas m the De Funis case and in 
oiher area^ along Imcs ^et forth bv a series of court decisions summarized 
bv Lawrence F reeman m his "Some Legal Developments and Their 
Possible Impact on the Future of hdu cation " 

• It will have to show that. the community and education can provide 
institutions- religious or seculaj^-m which people's life purposes can be 
formed or in which the question of life purpose is seriousK tested in 
interaction with a human gioup with whom the voung person identifies 
and ^n w}^ich he has the nght to '^maximum emplc>5'ment" and *'full 

» participation " Such groups would ^ake no a>5uiT>ptions, bevond those 
asserted b\ the courts, as to the "uniformity^ of common values in 
America " Thev would admit, for each ci^kure and community, that 
there are different wa\s of coming to a sense of citizenship, obligation to 
the group, and "participation." 

Such an education would recognize that, in a mobite secular society, the 
condition of anomie is vcr> genejal and that us being overcome is likely to 
depend on the creation of new sorts of Socn31 institutions in which, following 
Ly tton and Scott and Van den Berg and other fNESCO studie^^qo^one stands 
alone, work is not separated from play or recreation, m which the important 
groups are small and open*, and in whicH contmuitv is^ sustained bv ex^jressive 
institutions- custon\s, traditions- aftitudes-which give both education and 
labor meanihg.'l^ ^ . * / 

One form of "liberal education*' which career education mighi support, 
might well be like that descnbed in the Western Association of Schools and 

Colleges 1973*accredrtation teport for Johnston College 

•> 

Students and faculty agree on the selection of courses (seminar and 
tutorial) offerings for each semester and negotiate next the nature of 
student and faculty responsibility for'^the conduct of the courser Each 
student actually renders a written record of his intentions for the course, 
against wjiich his^ final performance is compared by the instructor m^S" 
written evaluation that replaces letter grading. Accountability covers faculty 
performance, too, with each instructor's work evaluated m separate written 
reports by each student. (These reports comprise official evidence that 
enters into tjie process of faculty retention and re-hiring.) 

\This suppl>-and-deniand model within a system of shared power between 
i>tud«ms and faculty meaAs that neither party bends totally to the other 5 
purpose, ^le faculty appears fully able to manage the unpredictable stresses 
of contractua^education. The primary identification of faculty seems to be 



with Johnston as a whole and^lhus to the unifying philosophy of'^- 
comraLtual agreements^ f a^ult) have imposed no detractnig departnientai 
or other power structures on themselves not the segregating effects of the 
standard ladder of academic ranks As we have already :>tated. faculty 
members have arranged governance in iuch a manner to facilitate their 
qujte tu!al engrossment m the task ut siiaping and implementing an overall 
medttwi of contractual learning 

Johnston has increasingly opted for the development of this medium and 
has become less beholden to specific contents of learning. Fixed categories 
t^f- educational ocperience characterize almost all curriculum plans, John- 
ston, however. has\departed Uom this conventional pattern Itsexpenmen- 
tation has been daring, and-as far 34 the Visiting Committee can judge-it 
has been successful From the inception of Johnston College, experimenta- 
tion has been safeguarded by the abi;feucc of academic-departmental 
structures, prescribed subject concentrations ?ifajors), or fixed graduation 
requirements m terms of residence or credu io^ids, and this has probably 
been-parily, at ieast-the secret of its success. 

In giving such priority to the contract concept and to the ex«fiIorations 
launched under it, Johnston is willing to confront and test the consequence 
of this learning medium, its pitfalls and its strengths. The near absence of 
other systematic learning philosophies (such as core curricula) is a wise 
avoidance of basically competing strategies that would likelv ubscure a clear 
evaluation of the J^d which Johnston has felt, more and more, is the right 
one tor itselft^l^ ' 

"he off-campus prbg^am, aside from an immensely relevant curriculum 
on :ampus (relevani^to Johqston students' and faculty members' present 
needs and interests and possibfe future needs and mterests), is an exciting 
and significant segment oflcarning that takes place off-campus. The 1973'' 
Visiting Committee sampled this program by visiting one of the off-campus 
programs at Indio where a groijp of Johnston students are working for a 
year as intern correctionaKofficers in a Riverside County t|cility for 
juveniles who hav^ been arrested. We cannot report m detail jiere, but the 
Visiting ComrTTuiee members were delightecj and favorably mipressed wUh 
every aspect of this program. Our impression was that the educational 
experiences gained there are of great value to the students. Tlie students 
were making decisions that had an important impact on peoples' lives. 
Accordingly, they look their decision-making seriously, and they revealed a 
sense of fulfillment when their decisions proved to be good. 

As for other off<ampus programs, judging ^ the written and oral 
descriptions of them, we believe them also to be of high edui;ational value. 
It is Important to see thisrvalue as central m Johnston's scale of priorities. 
these programs are not primarily designed to gi\^e pre-professional training 
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(though it ib clears as in the case ol' Indio. that they tan aLcoiiiplish suth an 
objective quite nicely) but arc seen as significant means of meeting the 
generat liberal studies objcc tives of Johnston College. ^ 

/ 

Perhaps the boldest and most creative use of the contr^t concept 
involves the graduation contract Two >earb b\,^(ore his projected gj^uation. 
the itudcnt prepares and presents a written record, in collaboratioifnv4th his 
advisor, of educational work completed and a wntten proposal of work to 
be done ao suit areas of concentration corresponding Mith career commit- 
ments. For as nian> time., as the student nia> redefine his plans thereafter, 
the uraduation contract is presented to a standing graduation-contract 
commit^QC of faculty and students A separate student-faculty review 
committee determines whether the work of the approved vontract has been 
satisfactoHly done. 

The tally between the practice and theory of the graduation contract is 
impressiv<? The student s quest to reconcile past record with future proposal 
leads to contracts tliat are often profoundly incisive documents of 
intellectual and personal development and identity The Visiting Commit- 
tee's sample 'readings of these contracts in both 1972 and 1973 and visits 
both years to graduation-contract and graduation-review, committees at 
work impressed us with the urgency df the student's wish to reveal his 
intellectual growth and experience and to have his competence rigorously 
tested and'recognized by the College. 

Students' responses in our interviews with them depicted Johnston as 
providing an indispensable support to the dey^lopment of the full person 
The graduation, contract was often singled out as tlie prime example of the 
integrity shown by Johnston toward student development. Obviously, 
graduation at Johnston is a culminating expertciTCe m a far larger sense ^han 
efsewhere, for it can be more readily timed by the student to his own 
rhythm and rates of mental and emotional growth rather than to the more 
arbitrary clockwork of standard higher education. 

\ ' 
The sort of education described in tins Johnston College accreditation 
report- dedicated to the development of purpose fulness in a socjal milieu 
and to a sens^ ofvwork (job) as a by-product is but one sample of what 
liberal arts career education ouglit to 'be. The sort of education described in 
this accreditation report is ^'liberal " It is also consonant with the 
definitions of w.hat career education at its best can be, definitions and ru- 
brics set down m the Federal legislation, the OE definition, and the general 
prospectus provided in Youth in Transition find Work in America. It is hard 
to see the education descnbed in the reporj as diffuse, anti^iumanistic, 
anti-mtellectual, or incompetent. ^^Unprofessional" it may be, but if it is, it 
is so only because the teaching profession has too largely -defined its sense of 
profession in ways which isolate from criticism in the marketplace, from 
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man's search for mcdriing, and Irom efforts to practice activities important 
to the seeker alter learning's conception of what it is to serve one's fellow 
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One ma\ extend this argunient-by looking forward to what the liberal arts 
may have to contribute to career education, and vice versa, and to what next 
I policy steps oug}it to be. 

First- Arts and saenccs colleges in universities or inJepemknt liberal arts 
colleges have nothing tojcar from the "vocationalism'\)} career education 
Liberal arts training throughout the centuries has primarily been directed/ 
toward lhe goals of serving one or another of a range of vocations.^^ Ou/ 
students arc tau^t. m "liberal studies" courses, in school and college, t/ 
talk not only about what sort of a life they are going to live, but about wh/t 
kmd of job they will have and about their life's work. Career hducation cJn 
serve the liberal arts not so much by altering their interest m "vocation" b/it 
making lhat iiUerest exphcit and simultaneously bV insisting that hb^al 
education can be somethmg more than education for a vt)cation-that ilJ 
genuinely critical. If American educatromn the ''liberal" sector suffers from 
anything, it suffers from being too narrowly vocational and accommoda/ive. 
Too utten It docs not provide people with alternative theoretical perspec- 
tives which have real power in transforming the adjacent region's ecoldgical 
systems or the local culture's work spaces, the condition^ of malaise of 
oppressed cultures, and othe^ significant political-cultural realities entoun- 
tercxhby-vmmg people which miglit give them life-purpose. / 

Second Career cducatum can help liberal arts programs m school and 
(ollegc to be clearer about the ways in whichj?eople can be assisted in 
deiilophig their sense t)f purposefulness. One of th6 interesting features, 
one of the happy features. jof American education is that it apparently does 
have sonic unpad on the .moral development of people. Recent studies by 
Kenmston and (icr/on. Ncwcomb. Trent and Medsker. Perry. Kohlberg and 
Sanford suggest that students come to college with a lack of. what I shall 
vail for want of «j better phrase, ihtelligent purposefu^ness.^^ Tliey believe 
thai things are cither right or wa)ng. They arc without much capacity to 
relate to other people or to make sense of the events around them. As they 
develop in college, many students come to the sense that everything is 
'i relalivc. that there arc no norms, and that everyth4ng is a matter of private 
|iidgmenl They are. as it were, on the edge of alienation a condition career 
cdu^iun^k^ilesigned tix-xcmedy. loiter they come to a sense that they do 
fiavc Jsct ol norms, they can construct a nic^imng for themselves, but that 
they have tibligatiuns lu-sce into other persons* worlds and ways of doing 
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things Tu this final sense needs to be diiiiai onexjther sense. That is, that 
thev can surrender themselves to the Loinaion profit of tlie social group to 
which the^are Lonimaied an'd that the\ have theoretical tools which can be 
usedjn that surrendering (olcman addresses some of these problems in his 
suggestions to career education iii' Youth, but too little thinking and actual 
program work in career education has gone mto^this area."*^ To assist the 
development ol purpose! ulness, the teaching unit in the hberal arts coIljt?ge 
and in the schools will have to be smaller a 'real community. 

/ 

Third The liberal arts si'gmeni oj the schools and colleges of/the nation 
must contribute /c career education their present ex per Use in the relating 
oj theon and practice- an expertise refined under the pre^urc (Jjythe cry 
tor relevancv m the 60's which issued in the developin<fnt of the\cluster 
colleges, universities^ithout walls, field-based eduj^a^n, the career-based 
inNtituiions (such as Ferris State, The Universitv ofj^sconsin at Green Bay, 
and lAergreen State) and in special seminars hke/fhe Kent State Sociology 
practicuni The large land-grant instUutio;?^ of the^country, such .as 
M^ihigan Slate and Alabama, as well ay{he new mstitunons such as 
' .^vVrgr^jt^i, ^luve_^^^ this d^tort to 'fuse the civic and -the 

rntellectytiir to give pe^prTe tools tor Im^ng ou{ what*chey can do and what 
lhe> wish to he- This resource, creat^ apart from Federal fundsJrtJpresents 
an investment of millions of dolbts on Jlxc ]?art of the slates and private 
persons, and it can give us somt Sense of how such liberal studies can be 
used m the development of^thj/goals'^of career education. 

Fourth: Carper Education can contri^uteio liberal education a sense of the. 
humane theoretical considerations vv^f^^^c£?yrga 4^u the munugenw n 
education For instance, the U.S. Office of EducatIOl^Fah<^'are Educait^on 
can spare themselves an enormous amount of diffiorfty if th^ in 
developing Competency J^ased Education, attend U><ii?^critique/o^ the 
unscholarhhess and 'inhumanity of' conventional ^aviorism wWh have 
been made by such linguists as Noam Chomsky, Courtney Cazden, Ron 
Wardaugli and individuals at the Center for Applied Linguistics.^*^' The 
Wdce of Hducalion and FedeVal officials administering or seeking to 
Establish career education's importance m American education gen^rjff^^ wiD 
/ save themselves further difficulty, if m developing careef^ucatiQn's 
/ mandate for "full participation," they reject Taylorism and itsiianow view 
of the management of work and heed the concerns for the "purposive" and 
'^community building" factors irt work and education set forth in recent 
management research based on "liberal arts theory". 
t 

(The) relationship between authoritarianism and rigidity m the school- 
room and the workplace^with the implicit view of man as inherently 
luidisciphned and ignorant- probably has not directly occUried to 
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modern educators. But the simdantjfes between the processes v^ere clear 
to^ Frederick VVinslow Taylor. \v{ji^rote. 

No school teacher wouM think of telhng children in a genera), way 
to study a certam book or subject. It is particularly universal to assign 
each dav a definite lesson beginning on one specified page and line 
and endmg on another. -itttd the best progress is made when . a 
definite study hour or period can be assigned in which (he lesson must 
be learned Most of us remain, througli a great part of Cur lives, in this 
respect, grown-up children, and do our best only .Under pressure of a 
task of comparatively short duration. / 

Althougli mass education may have served its purpose well of preparing 
our youth for' the kind of work served iip in the past, the fact that 
today's workers are not '*grown-up children.'' but are revolting against 
authoritarianism, fragmentation, routine, and other aspects of the 
inhented workplace, suggests that tfie schools are anachronistic in their 
"production" methods. The success of the schools m helping to produce 
industrial Man indicates they could be successful in helping to produce 
the Satisfied Work^er yet they are mired in the model of Industrial Man. 



If to produce Industrial Man, the schoolsNni^L to become an 
"anticipatory mirror, a perfect introduction to industrial society," then 
to help produce the Satisfied Worker, the schools need to become 
another kind of anticipator) mirror, providing another perfect introduce 
tion to a changed world of work. It may be the case that a Satisfying 
Education would be the best precursor of Satisfying Work. and. ui that 
sense, be a major component of *'career" education. /' , 

'Mf the goals of oducation were m'amtainmg curipsity, niaintaming and 
building aclf-conndencc. inducing a sense of learning, and developing 
competence, education would be directly relevant Jo the major needs 
expressed by the workers. 'Some of these, it may be recalled, are the 
opportunity to use'one's ^klils and education to the full, iobc reasonably 
autonomous in doing one's work, to have a sense of accomplishrftent, anxl 
to have the opportunity to Iciirn while on the job/"*^ - ' 



Such criticisms of the rigidities of the cotnmon schools and of industry, based 
in psychological theor> which has a prorr^i^nent place in liberal arts colleges, 
also has a meaning for those colleges which ^tick to rigid credit hour-contract 
hour units, use teacher assignments as the only mode of determining what 
students are to study , and use large lock-step section courses as the only me^jis 
of reaching the goals of mass education. - ' ; 

' .• «' *■ 

Finally, liberal arts cducatc^ts in schools and colleges can look at themselves 

with a view to possible restructuring in terms of the recohimetidati'dns 
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Lontaidcd in Coleman^ Youth. These reLoninienJations arc dej/igiied tQ make 
/education function .to ajueve the purposes which George Hiiward identified 
\for. education but which now relate to a period of growing skepticjsni, 
ecularism, and anoniie not in intellectual circles only but in t1ie whole society 
where few people have a sense of routs and few'imddle level human groups ^ 
seem to count for anything 

The first recommendations concern iiiodifications of the higli school, in 
some cases supporting existing innovations in schools, and in others 
proposing new directions. Two of these, closely related, are the develop- 
ment ot more specialized schools, as distinct from currejit comprehensive 
ortcs. and a reduction in size of higli schools. A pattern of simultaneous 
attendance at more than one specialized school makes possible both the 
, benefits of specialized schools and the benefits ot small size. A third 
proposal recommends the introduction of roles other thar> student role for a 
young person in a'^^choc^ ^particularly that, of tutoring or teaching of 
younger children. Finally, it is proposed that some schools experiment witl^' 
acting as agent for \^uth in placing him m fruitful -settings -outside tlyj 
school (not only^'or wprk >^\perience. but througli museums and other 
ciil/ural institutions, lor cultural enrichment as well) concurrent with his 
colfitmued scfioolins. . ^ 'c 



, The second proposal is a general encouragement for those innovations 
^ wMth involve a mixture of part-time work and part-time school, all the way 
from a daily^^cl/to a trimester cycle. Where those e^^rinients are already 
m progrcss,^tlip' report calls for a careful ^evaluation of the results o'lUhe 
.objec^^ discussed .in Part I, and not only the narrow objectives of 
copftivc skills and job skilli. 

The third proposal recommends pilot programs involving a much morcy 
intimate intemiixture.ofsLhooI and work, carried out at the w<Aplace. The^- 
proposal is to incorporate youth into work orgaauations-with a portion of 
their time reserved for formal instruction. The change envisioned \ypiild. 
mean that persons of all age^ in the work organization would engage in a 
mixture? of roles including learning, teaching, and work. ' 



It is proposed that the principles of residential 3'ouihs^com muni ties Jn 
wjiich youth provide most of the^rvic^s, have most/^f the authority /and 
carry most of the responsibility, be experimentally extended to non-residen- 



carry most oi the responsibility, beTxperimentally ( 
tiai settings. A youth community can provi(|^ early assumption of 
responsibility , and thus fulfill certain of tlie objectives that are necessary for 
the transition to adulthood. Experimentation with non-fesidential commy- 
nities would increase our information about their benefits and habilitiesjor 
the youlU within them. 
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A iixth pro|5oNcd change' is the introduction, on a pilot basis, of 
bruad1> -usable educational vouchers from age 16, equivalent in value ib the 
average cost ut four years of college Such voucher^ would h;c usable for a 
Nvidc-range ul sKiH training as well as higlier education. The existence of 
such vouchers would put the de^jisioii for further, training in the hands of 
youth wlurwill themselves experience the corisequences, and would Irkely 
encoup^^ wiser niaaagemcnt of one's affairs than do current institutions/*^ 

Though thos<f proposals are directed toward the humani/ing of tlie common 
^schools^to make them more germane both to voc^Xionj* ajid to the 
development of purpose- they are equally germane to^ higher education and 
touch at the heart of developing a hberal arts study wliich allows young men 
"and women to st^dy and simultaneously to act in nunageablc-sizc human 
groups on their knowledge- as citi/xns, critics ot society, and, most of all, 
human bemgs. ' . 
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